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ABSTRACT 



This brochure provides information to educators about the 
Alaska Kindergarten Developmental Profile, which is prepared for each child 
entering school. The profile includes developmental information in the areas 
of physical well-being and motor development, language and literacy 
development, personal -social development, thinking and cognitive development, 
and child background. It is designed as a global measure to provide summary 
information from each school site to the Alaska Department of Education. It 
is not an assessment in itself, but the framework for the categories of 
developmental information that are to be assessed at the school level . The 
Department believes that districts are in the best position to decide how to 
gather detailed developmental information about each child, and they are 
expected to choose the methods they wish to use to gather the information. A 
resource guide lists some direct and indirect assessment instruments 
educators may wish to use and tells where to get these instruments. A sample 
data collection plan is included. An appendix contains the Kindergarten 
Developmental Profile. (SLD) 
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Introduction 

This brochure provides information to educators about the Alaska Kindergarten Developmental Profile. The 
information in this publication has been compiled by the Alaska Department of Education & Early Development 
with assistance from Dr. Rebecca Severeide of Early Childhood Strategies. 



The following committee, composed of teachers, public school administrators. Head Start staff, university 
professors, and parents, has worked hard to design the Kindergarten Profile: 



Ray Fenton 


Anchorage School District 


Steve Garrison 


Anchorage School District 


Julie Ginder 


Anchorage School District 


Catherine Gibson 


Christa McAuliffe Fellowship Recipient 


Charlie Johansen- Adams 


Chugiak Children Services 


Richard Smiley 


Department of Education & Early Development 


Kathi Wineman 


Department of Education & Early Development 


Nick Stayrook 


Fairbanks North Star Borough School District 


Bonnie Kittridge 


Independent Contractor 


Meg Marman 


Lake Hood Elementary 


Paul Sugar 


Lower Kuskokwim Schools 


Scott Warren 


Mat-Su Borough School District 


Jackie Schakel 


Mt. Illiamna Elementary 


Rebecca Novick 


Northwest Regional Laboratories 


Bunny Schaeffer 


PTA 


Deb Bruneau 


Ruralcap Headstart 


Shirley Pittz 


Ruralcap Headstart 


Elizabeth Hanson 


Snowshoe Elementary 


Rachel le Bates 


Swanson Elementary 


Mary Kate Mayer 


Swanson Elementary School 


Sue Oliphant 


TIingit/Haida Council 


Eileen Hughes 


University of Alaska 


Pat Byrne 


Williwaw Elementary School 



Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Sterling 

Eagle River 

Juneau 

Juneau 

Fairbanks 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Bethel 

Palmer 

Elmendorf AFB 

Portland 

Kotzebue 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Palmer 

Palmer 

Palmer 

Juneau 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 



The Developmental Profile 

Chapter 83 (SB 36) requires that the statewide comprehensive system of student assessment include a developmental 
profile for each child when entering school, in order to assist schools with supporting children s success in school 
and to assist families, communities, and schools in planning appropriate learning opportunities for young children. 

The Profile (page 16) includes developmental information in the areas of physical well-being and motor 
development, language and literacy development, personal-social development, thinking and cognitive development, 
and child background. 

The Profile is designed as a global measure to provide summary information from each school site to the 
Department. Therefore, the Profile is not an assessment tool itself, but provides the framework for the categories of 
developmental information that are to be assessed at the school level and submitted to the Department of Education 
& Early Development. Districts are required to submit the information in the required developmental areas ?iX\d use 
the sample indicators for each area as guidance for choosing other developmental ly equivalent indicators if 
necessary. 

The Process 

The Department believes that districts are in the best position to decide how to gather the detailed developmental 
information about individual children. Teachers are to summarize the information on the Department of Education 
& Early Development scan form that will be distributed to district test coordinators in August 1999. Districts are 
expected to choose which methods they wish to use to gather the developmental information. Those methods may 
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include commercial assessment tools, teacher-designed tools, assessment information from previous providers (such 
as preschools and Head Start programs), teacher observations, and interviews with families. The information in this 
booklet will help districts and teachers make those assessment decisions. 

The Forms 

Alaska Kindergarten Developmental Profile (page 16) is a form that teachers can use to record individual child 
information in the four developmental areas and child background. This form can remain in the child s file. 

In August 1999, the Department of Education & Early Development will send each district scannable Alaska 
Kindergarten Developmental Profile Recording Forms to be completed by each kindergarten teacher for each 
classroom and submitted to the Department. Each numbered developmental area requires a yes or no 
response. These data will help the Department track trends in child development, statewide and within regions, in 
order to provide assistance to districts and school sites. 

Timeline 

August 9, 1999 Profile Reporting forms sent to district assessment coordinators 

November 1, 1999 Profile Reporting forms due back to the Department of Education & Early Development 

Things to Consider When Assessing Young Children 

Gathering information about young children is challenging. They change rapidly and their skills and knowledge are 
context bound. These challenges do not mean reliable data collection is out of the reach of school systems, but data 
collection does require care and time. The instruments should be of high quality and meet professional test and 
measurement standards. Most of the instruments described in the Resource Guide already meet critical criteria for 
good assessments, such as being designed for a specific purpose, having reasonable technical properties, and being 
individually administered. 

Beyond these basics, a few good rules of thumb enhance quality and usefulness of the data. They are: 

• Use standard instruments and protocols (formal or informal) 

• Use more than one method of assessment 

• Observe children over time to confirm atypical scores 

• Interview others (families and/or former caregivers) who know the child 

Details on these rules of thumb are highlighted below. 

Using Standard Instruments 

To qualify as a standard instrument for young children, information must be collected, recorded, and scored in 
systematic ways. This will ensure that each child is treated the same way and that the same type of data is collected 
on every child. This makes the information comparable and reliable. Standardized commercial assessments 
typically have set procedures to increase the likelihood of accurate results each time the assessment is conducted. 

Some standard instruments can be formal, sit-down-and-let s-answer-these-questions, while some can be a list of 
things to look for or ask. Both methods have pros and cons. The more direct the data collection method, the more 
consistent the information is, but at the same time the more likely a bad day for the child or the lack of rapport 
between the test giver and child will negatively impact the outcome. Less direct data collection methods, such as 
observation, increase the likelihood that what the child can do will be captured. But less direct measures take more 
data and time to ensure that the real picture of the child, and not just first impressions or a unique aspect of the 
context, is captured. For well-rounded data, it is helpful to use both direct and indirect methods. 

Using Direct Assessment Instruments 

Direct assessments, like the ones listed in the Resource Guide, come with detailed administration manuals. It is 
essential that the test-giver study the manual beforehand and that all protocols are followed. Examples of this type 
of test are: 
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• Battelle 

• Brigance 

• Daberon-2 

• DiaI-3 

• Early Screening Inventory-R 

• Oregon Assessment (some direct and some indirect items) 

All of these instruments have merit and can be used to gather objective and useful information. The descriptions 
and samples in the resource guide will help in selecting one that will work in a specific local situation. Some 
Districts may elect to design their own set of items. If that is done, the direct assessments can be a helpful guide in 
designing or selecting questions. 

Results from direct assessments are typically stronger if the child and the test-giver spend some time informally 
chatting about something the child knows about (a piece of the child s clothing, a toy, what the child likes to do) or 
doing a short warm-up activity (coloring a picture together, walking to the test site together). Some of the 
instruments build in such rapport experiences. If such an experience is not built into the assessment, the teacher 
should initiate one. This will make the assessment experience more fruitful for everyone. If the child is hesitant or 
cries, this type of assessing should always be discontinued and tried again at a later date when the child is more 
comfortable. The point is to get representative and reliable data in a pleasant atmosphere. 

Using Indirect Assessment Instruments 

Indirect assessments, like the ones listed in this resource guide, typically require observation of the child over a 
period of time. The best observations are done in activities teachers set up to elicit the behavior they want to know 
about. For example, if the teacher wants to know if a child can follow simple rules in a game, the teacher watches 
the child play a game and takes notes about how the child takes turns, asks questions, keeps to the rules, negotiates 
changes etc. If the teacher wants to know if a child can retell a story, the teacher reads a story with the child many 
times, over several days, and asks the child to tell about the story in words, pictures, or by acting it out. The teacher 
will note if the child understands key characters or sets of events. 

Examples of this type of instrument are: 

• Oregon Assessment (some direct and some indirect items) 

• Child Observation Record 

• Work Sampling System 

• Child Adaptive Behavior Inventory 

Results from indirect assessments are most accurate if the child is observed more than one time and rated so that the 
score reflects a typical pattern. Developing a note-taking system can make the observation process easier. Some 
teachers write notes in pencil directly on the form. Others set up an activity focused on a set of skills and take notes 
on a class list. The key is to focus observation to the task at hand in order to save time and be more objective. 

Combining Direct and Indirect Methods 

A few of the instruments listed in the resource guide combine direct and indirect methods. Typically these 
instruments are designed by experienced professionals who know what they want to look for and have created a 
systematic way to figure it out. However, they do not yet have formally documented technical properties. There are 
five such instruments in various stages of documentation described in the resource guide: 

• Creative Curriculum Child Development Tool 

• DIBELS 

• Shell-K Concepts About Print 

• Oral Language and Concepts About Print 

• Your Child s Kindergarten Qualities 

Teacher-designed assessments are a good example of this type of tool. Teachers may already have a set of 
systematic questions and activities they have used to gather information. However, the sample tools in this resource 
guide may help refine locally-designed instruments or make them more systematic. 
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Using More Than One Instrument 

Seldom can one instrument efficiently give you all the information you need on a child. A combination of 
instruments will likely be needed. 

For example, the general developmental instruments in this resource guide provide excellent information on some 
combination of the following developmental areas: 

• fine motor development 

• gross motor development 

• listening 

• speaking 

• approaches to learning 

• number concepts 

• problem solving 

The language and literacy instruments in this resource guide provide good information on some combination to learn 
about: 

• speaking 

• listening 

• emergent reading 

• emergent writing 

The social emotional instruments in this resource guide have excellent questions to guide your observations about: 

• approaches to learning 

• social development 

• speaking 

• listening 

The classroom observation instruments typically include most of the developmental areas, but take a longer time to 
use. A good data collection plan will have more than one source of data for many of the items. Collecting the data 
in more than one way produces stronger data. 

Confirming Atypical Scores 

Myriad situations can result in a child not testing well on a given day. You are likely to get a few children with 
exceptionally low scores in one or more areas. The scores may or may not represent the child s true development. 

A child may be slow to warm up to a new situation, may be getting sick or just getting over an illness, may be 
distracted over a family event, or may truly have low developmental levels. If a child s scores are atypically low, 
the child should be watched for the first month of school and either retested or observed using one of the classroom 
observation instruments. Retesting or observing should either confirm or change the teacher s initial impression of 
the child. Adjust ratings for the child on the developmental profile accordingly if necessary. If there are questions or 
concerns about a child s development, the teacher should consider a referral to a Child Find Team, pre-referral team, 
or child study team. 

Children with Special Needs 

The Developmental Profile should be completed for children with disabilities who have an individualized 
educational plan (lEP) or a 504 plan. The Profile should be based on the child s skills using those accommodations 
or adaptations that s/he typically uses. For example, if the child typically uses braces or crutches to walk, a hand 
splint to write, or an adapted cup to drink, the child s performance should be judged when using these 
accommodations/adaptations. 

Interviewing Others 

Traditionally, direct child assessments and classroom observations are the typical sources of data for developmental 
profiles. However, they do not need to be the only sources. 
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Families are an excellent source of information. They know their children best. Research suggests that family 
members who spend a great deal of time with a child typically rate their child s general development in similar ways 
to teachers early impressions. When the ratings don t match it is important that the family and school talk about the 
difference. Asking families is a good way to confirm your impressions and begin to build long-term partnerships. 

Former caregivers are also an excellent source of information. Some programs keep detailed information on 
children in their preschool years. The data can be used to fill out the profile and provide good baseline data on prior 
experiences. Former caregivers are also an excellent source of information on a child with atypical scores that need 
to be monitored. 

Developmental Instruments for Kindergarten-aged Children 

Criteria for Inclusion on List in Resource Guide 

Commonly used instruments were reviewed for their match to the Alaska Developmental Profile. Instruments with 
a good match are listed in the Resource Guide. The listing is not exhaustive, but the instruments were selected if 
they generally meet the following criteria: 

• reasonable technical qualities for reliability 

.90 coefficient = excellent 
.80 coefficient =good 
.70 coefficient = fair 

• individually administered 

Exceptions were made for a few instruments under development. These newer instruments are listed if they show 
promise in a developmental area lacking well-researched tools. Districts may elect to use to use additional 
instruments, if they meet local needs. 

Each instrument listed can provide Districts with an objective way to gather information for developmental 
profiling. Some instruments assess multiple areas of development, while some are narrower in scope. Four 
categories of instruments are listed: 

• General Direct Assessment Instruments 

• General Indirect Observational Instruments 

• Language and Literacy Instruments 

• Social Emotional Instruments 

Where available, cultural and linguistic information is provided. 
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How To Get Started 



Description of a Sample Plan 

The sample data collection plan below shows two tests for all kindergarten children (a general developmental 
screening and a literacy measure) along with a family interview to get parental input on social development, 
preschool history, and health data. During the first month of school, teachers use a classroom observation tool for 
problem solving, general observations, and paying closer attention to a few children who have atypical scores on the 
tests used. The teacher also calls the former caregivers for their impressions on more atypical children. 

Sample Data Collection Plan 



Instrument 


Developmental Profile 
Areas 


Who the Data Comes From 


Who Collects 


When Data Is 
Collected 


General Developmental 
Instrument 

e,g,. Early Screening 
Inventory 


• fine motor 

• gross motor 

• speaking 

• listening 

• number concepts 

• approaches to 
learning 


direct child assessment with 
a standard instrument 


teacher 


first two weeks 
of school 


Literacy Interview 

e,g,, Teacher Designed 
Interview 


• speaking 

• listening 

• emerging reading 

• emerging writing 


informal interview with the 
child on a teacher made 
instrument 


teacher 


first two weeks 
of school 


Parent Interview 

e,g,. Teacher designed 
Parent interview based 
on one in packet and 
Your Kindergarten 
Child s Qualities 
for social development 


• health 

• preschool 
information 

• approaches to 
learning 

• social emotional 


parent interview 


• teacher 

• family 


first two weeks 
of school 


Classroom Observation 
e,g,, Work Sampling 
System 


• problem solving 

• confirm all other 
areas 


• classroom activities to 
highlight areas of focus 

• where needed, follow-up 
conversations with 
former care giver 


• teacher 

• family 

• former 
care giver 


second two 
weeks of school 
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Appendix 1 

Alaska Kindergarten Developmental Profile 



Date: 

Student s Name: Teacher: 

District: School: 

Ratings: Yes the indicators describe the child s routine behavior for the developmental area 

No - the child does not yet routinely exhibit these behaviors as described by the indicators 



Physical Well-Being and Motor Development 



Developmental Area 


Sampieiridicators 






: C 


1 . Physical Well-Being 


appears physically well nourished, well rested, and dressed for the 
environment 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Fine Motor Development 


cuts with scissors, strings beads, uses crayon comfortably, stacks blocks 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Gross Motor Development 


hops on one foot, balances while walking on a line on floor, walks and runs 
with ease 


□ Yes □ No 



Language and Literacy Development 



jbeyelopmental Area 


Sample Indicators : 




1. Speaking 


communicates needs, wants, or thoughts in their own primary language 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Listening 


follows simple two step directions 


□ Yes □ No 


3. Emergent Reading 


orally retells a familiar story, knows print carries the message in a picture 
book 


□ Yes □ No 


4. Emergent Writing 


draws pictures or symbols to tell a story 


□ Yes □ No 



Personal-Social Development 



Developmental Area 


Sample Indicatbrs > 




• . • 


1. Social Development 


plays and works cooperatively with others, adapts to activity changes 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Approaches to Learning 


shows eagerness and curiosity as a learner, sustains attention in learning 
experiences 


□ Yes □ No 



Thinking and Cognitive Development 



Developmental Area 


Sample Indicators 




1 . Problem Solving 


identifies problems and seeks solutions while playing with objects such as 
sand and water, blocks, construction toys 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Number Concepts 


understands sequence of turn taking in games such as Candy Land, divides 
materials to use with a friend 


□ Yes □ No 



Child Background 



Developmental Area 


Indicators 




Attended Preschool 


preschool experiences can happen in many configurations including Head 
Start, private schools, and child care environments 


□ Yes □ No 


Health Data 


has health file that goes beyond State requirements of TB, immunizations, 
vision, hearing, physical exam (e.g., file includes dental exam) 


□ Yes □ No 


Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) 


an lEP is in place for this child 


□ Yes □ No 
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Appendix 2 



Data Collection Plan 



Instrument 


Developmental 
Profile Areas 


Who the Data Comes 
From 


Who Collects 


When Data Is 
Collected 
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